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300 Whipple's Character and Characteristic Men. [Jan. 

15. — Character and Characteristic Men. By Edwin P. Whipple. 
Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1866. 12mo. pp. vi., 324. 

Theke is a wide distinction between essays and lectures, which is 
now-a-days, from various causes, frequently overlooked. The lecturer, 
addressing large and miscellaneous audiences, not of the quickest per- 
ceptions and finest ears, needs stronger tones and more violent action 
to keep sleepiness away than the essayist, whose art is not for the 
multitude, but for connoisseurs. Audiences, having coarser tastes than 
readers, like the spice of puns, of epigrams, of bold generalization. 
The best readers dislike these very things. One reason why this dis- 
tinction is not more attended to is, that Mr. Emerson, by a remarkable 
union of the qualities necessary for success in the lyceum and as an 
essayist, delivers most interesting essays and prints most interesting 
lectures. The same people listen to him in the Music Hall and read 
him in their libraries. He is not too philosophical to be popular, nor is 
his style too popular to be philosophical. Thus he has mingled the two 
parts until they have become one. If his had been the only case, there 
would have been no objection ; but it has become a common practice 
to reprint lectures as " essays." 

Mr. Whipple, aware of the distinction between the public orator and 
the private writer, says of the papers brought together in his book, that, 
" with the exception of those on Thackeray, Hawthorne, and Agassiz, 
they were all originally delivered as lectures or addresses, and the style 
doubtless exhibits that perpetual scepticism as to the patience of audi- 
ences which torments the lecturer during the brief hour in which he 
attempts to hold their attention." After this admission we have no 
wish to say anything of the style, whose peculiarities are so accounted 
for, and merely desire to say a few words about Mr. Whipple's qualities 
as a lecturer, since it is in this character that he appears. 

His book contains ample proof of the reasonableness of his reputa- 
tion. Holding views liberal, and yet not too absolutely free to exclude 
a very strong belief in the unusual excellence of his country and her 
laws, he entertains and also instructs audiences who are themselves 
liberal, but have their traditions and national sensitiveness. Mr. Whip- 
ple is a student of history, and has a memory deep enough, fortunately, 
to contain all his own thoughts, and many other men's. And he does 
not study history in the Banks-Deming manner, rattling ancient names 
like marbles round the corner of his speech, indifferent whether or no 
they hit the mark, but with care and judgment. His anecdotes are to 
the point, and, without pandering to their more vicious tastes, must 
always please his hearers. He is one of our best lecturers, himself a 
characteristic man and moulder of public opinion. 



